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COVENT-GARDEN FLOWER 
MARKET. 


In the Mirror, vol. xxi. pp. 17—19, will be 
found two engraved views of Covent-Gar- 
den Market, with descriptive details, quoted 
from Mr. Loudon’s excellent Gardeners’ 
Magazine. The whole is well characterized 
as “a structure at once perfectly fitted for 
its various uses; of great architectural 
beauty and elegance; and so expressive of 
the purpose for which it is erected, that it 
cannot, by any possibility, be mistaken for 
anything else than what it is.” . It consists 
of a quadrangle, with a colonnade on the 
exterior four sides, the principal front being 
at the east, the chief feature of which is a 
quadruple colonnade, with conservatories 
over. Tothe west front, facing the noble por- 
tico of thechurch of St. Paul, has lately been 
appended a covering to the pathway leading 
to the central-avenue, or arcade. This ad- 
dition is of light and tasteful design, and is 
executed in substantial iron-work, beneath 
- which is the “Flower-Market.” Over the 
colonnade is a capacious conservatory, oc- 
cupied by Mr. Smith, who has lately suc- 
ceeded in: raising a superb, gigantic gera- 
nium, which bears his name. In what is 
technically termed “the season,” the west 
end of the market: presents a truly delight- 
ful scene, especially as a relief to the brick 
and mortar intricacy of the surrounding 
streets. At the earliest market-hour, this 
western area is sometimes covered with 
plants in pots, which are cleared from the 
thoroughfare as the day advances. The 
“stands” represented in the Engraving are 
for the sale of “cut: flowers,” as well as 
potted plants. The Flower-Market is not, 
however, limited to the west end, since the 
choicest bouquets may be purchased in the 
central avenue. And, what fascinating ac- 
cessories even tothe gaiety of a London rout 
are Flowers; what sweet and sparkling fancy 
do they. add to overstrained art; what poetic 
embellishment to the most graceful cos- 
tume ; what.exquisiteness to the loveliest of 
forms ;. what transport to the senses ; what 
ecstasy to the intellect! From our metro- 
politan.flower-market, all in turn borrow a 
charm ; as the camellia for the hair of the 
beauty, and the half-crown rose for the 
button-hole of the beau; the more costly 
bouquet for.the gloved hand, or. the ceinture : 
in short, from the rare and brilliant exotic, 
to 
* Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.”’ 





The Tower of London was visited by 1630 
persons on Easter Monday, viz., to the 
armories, 1045; and to the jewel-office, 
585; the amount received, at the reduced 
admission of 6d. each, being 40/. 15s. 
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“ONE GLASS MORE.” 


Stray, mortal, stay! nor heedless thus 
Thy sure destruction seal ; 
Within that cup there lurks a curse, 
Which alt who drink shall feel : 
Disease and death, for ever nigh, 
Stand ready at the door, 
And eager wait to hear the cry 
Of give me “‘ one glass more.”’ 
Lo! view that prison’s gloomy cells— 
Their pallid tenants scan : 
Gaze— gaze upon these earthly hells 
And ask what this began ? 
Had these a tongue—Oh man, thy cheek 
The tale would crimson o’er ; 
’ Had these a tongue, they’d to thee speak, 
And answer, ‘‘ one glass more.” 
Behold that wretched female form, 
An outcast from her home ; 
Bleached by Afflicticn’s biting storm, 
And doom’d in want to roam ; 
Behold her! ask that prattler dear, 
Why mother is so poor ?— 
He’ll whisper in thy startled ear, 
»Twas father’s ‘“‘ one glass more.”’ 
Stay! mortal, stay! repent, return ! 
Reflect upon thy fate ; 
The mous draught indignant spurn, 
it, ere too late ; 
Oh! fly the gin-shop, burst the chain, 
Nor linger at the door, 
Lest thou perchance shouldst sip again 
The treach’rous “ one glass ae 
.C.H. 


A LEGEND OF THE LAGO VICO. 


On the road from Florence to Rome, at the 
foot of the mountains of Viterbo, not far 
from Ronciglione, lies the Lago Vico. It is 
a spot which must arrest the attention of 
the traveller, were it only on account of the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. Be- 
neath the treacherous waters of the Lago 
Vico lies a city, whose palaces long since 
became the tombs of their ill-fated inha- 
bitants; whose joys and sorrows were sud- 
denly ended by the crash of the earth- 
quake, and the influx of those waters which 
have ever since sported in triumph within 
their lava-covered margin, over the ruin and 
desolation they caused On that day of horror, 
when, bursting from-their recesses in the 
hidden cavities of earth, they overwhelmed 
ot fair. city which now forms their 


The waters are silent, and not a trace 
remains of the history of the city, save what 
can be gathered from the legendary lore of 
the surrounding peasantry. 

At times, when the waters are peculiarly 
clear, it is asserted that the buried ruins are 
distinctly visible at the bottom of the lake. 

I was fortunate in having a very intelli- 
gent and obliging guide, who furnished me 
with many a tale of wonder relating to the 
different objects I passed upon my journey ; 
and, in the simple, but beautiful eloquence 
of Italian enthusiasm, the following legend, 
which I lament the necessity of translating, 
well assured that I can never give the tale 
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in such pleasing language as that in which 
Antonio, the Genoese, related it to me. 

“ Ah, Signora,” said he, “I wish you 
could see the lake as I have seen it, with 
many of the sad spirits of the engulfed 
inhabitants mourning around these lava 
margins. Nay, Signora, do not, look so 
doubtingly. Upon the faith of a true 
Catholic, (and Antonio devoutly crossed 
himself,) I tell you no idle tale. 

* Often in the midnight hour is the sound 
of wailing heard around, and then if any 
person has the cou to approach this 
spot, some thirty or forty spirits may be 
seen lamenting their poor city’s fate, and 
chanting a mournful requiem. Ah, Sig- 
nora! and perhaps at this very moment 
many of the poor ghosts may be standing at 
our side; but though we firmly believe 
that the spirits of the departed do revisit the 
scenes of their earthly sorrows until they 
are sufficiently purified to enter into hea- 
ven’s bright rest, we, who are taught to 
practise the doctrines of our holy church, 
fear not, even ape we may be present 
with these shades of air; for we know they 
have no power to harm us, Signora. And, 
Santa Maria! it well becomes every pious 
Catholic to repeat an ‘ Ave’ for their repose. 
You still look incredulous, Signora ! I would 
you could await the midnight hour in this 
neighbourhood ; perchance you might then 
see the assembled spirits yourself. You 
would then believe that Antonio tells you 
true.” And such is the belief existing 
regarding the Lago Vico. I, it may be 
believed, did not feel inclined to retard my 
journey in order to satisfy myself concern- 
ing the authenticity of Antonio’s tale. 

I left the Lago Vico—as, doubtless, many 
have left it before me—feeling a kind of 
pleasing melancholy, to which this romantic 
tradition imparted a sort of awful charm. 

I forbore to hurt Antonio’s feelings by 
any expression of doubt concerning his nar- 
ration ; and, as I proceeded on my beautiful 
journey through the enchanting land, my 
thoughts often turned to the lava-covered 
borders of the Lago Vico, and the nocturnal 
mourners wailing over the sulphurous waters 
which conceal the wealth and splendour of 
the devoted city, of whose existence no trace 
is left behind: This is one among many 
legends I gathered during my sojourn in 
a beauteous land of superstition and ro- 
mance ; but I think few of these tradition 
tales attracted my attention more than this 
supposed congregation of ghosts mourning 
over their long-buried city. 


C.R.S. 


THE IMMORAL PRESS. 


Ir must have struck every reflecting mind, 
that the literature of a country is the great 
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standard whereby to form a correct opinion 
of its morality (i.e. the country’s) and its, 
genius. Literature may be defined, indeed, 
as the shadowing forth of the spirit of the 
age, the mighty and irresistible impulse of 
which is ever endeavouring to advance 
higher and higher in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, but which spirit is too often degraded 
and enervated by countless subtleties, 
which are frequently, alas! crowned with 
success, when they attempt to retard the 
progress of virtue and of wisdom. I see (or 
at least believe I see) in the literature of 
the present time the germs of wonderful 
changes, both social and individual, which, 
under a superintending Providence, will end, 
in all human probability, in a total revo- 
lution of the various phases in which we 
now behold the moral universe ; and in the 
overthrow of those prejudices and vices, 
which, it is to be lamented, conventional 
sophistry have rendered active and arbi- 
trary. I believe sincerely that a new and 
better state of things is about to dawn upon 
the world, and that the universe may soon 
be united in the bonds of faith, peace, and 
charity. But, in order that so desirable an 
alteration as this may be by possibility 
effected, it is absolutely necessary that 
a reform of the literature, which, for the 
most part, disgraces our country, should 
be brought about; for it is evident to the 
most superficial observer that the establish- 
ment of religion and morality is not the 
object of the vast bulk of the press. Look 
at the many obscene and indecent publica- 
tions which are vended in every street of 
the metropolis, which will eventually fill 
the gin-palaces with our youth, and add 


greatly to the number of “ poor unfortu- 
nates” in this t city, unless measures 
are speedily taken to check the growth 


of the immorality of the periodical press, 
which exercises an enormous degree of 
influence among the vulgar. Look at the 
many irreligious and revolting sentiments 
propagated by the cheap publications, whose 
object ought to be the improvement of the 
intellect, and the inculcation of moral 
duty ; and which, be it observed, are de- 
voured by that very portion of the people 
most likely, on account of ‘their i jorance, 
to be led astray from the paths of religion 
and of rectitude. What is the remedy? 
Can no virtuous a 2a be found 
among the ranks of the aristocracy to advo- 
cate the cause of truth, and to point out the 
necessity of some reform in the literature 
of his country? For ere his countrymen 
can become generally good, literature must 
also be characterized by a wholesome and 
all-pervading spirit of morality and piety. 
Is there no individual of talent 
and of influence who will apply the powers 
of his mind to the amelioration of the press ? 
Surely, such an one there is: let him call 
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aloud for the encouragement of retiring 
merit and virtue in literature ; let an insti- 
tution be formed under the direct patronage 
of the legislature, and the head of it, for the 
purpose of bestowing an annual reward 
upon meritorious individuals, who are but 
obtaining a precarious subsistence by 
the unceasing exercise of their intellectual 
abilities, and who, without the aid of influ- 
ential patronage, may remain in poverty 
and obscurity ; and I see no reason why 
such publications as are calculated to give 
a hi “ tone to the taste and morality of 
the people, should not receive honourable 
rewards from select committees for their 
endeavours to promote the cause of all that 
is sacred and beautiful. Hoping that these 
brief hints may produce the desired effect, 
I close my present remarks, with an earnest 
appeal to the more enlightened and the 
virtuous, to engage in the cause of their 
country, and set an aomnere which may be 
followed by the nations of the earth ; so as 
to elevate our degraded literature, and to 
re-establish a system of ethics, through the 
medium of the press, calculated to. become 
the instrument of the regeneration of public 
morals, R. W. T. 


A DESCENT FROM THE ALPS. 


I Lert old Winter all alone, 

Upon the verge of the mountain bleak, 
With a vest of snow o’er his shoulders strown, 
The edge‘of a glacier form’d his throne, 

And he sat in reverend mood thereon ; 
And his cold clear eyes with ice-beams shone, 
And his slow chill veins had frost within, 
And reverend icicles bearded his chin 
In many a glittering peak. 
bade me speed, and I pass’d in haste, 

With his hoar breath on me as I went: 

With hurrying tread I onward paced, 
And wandering o’er that moony waste, 
Thence down the mountain’s side full fast, 
Through a rock-hewn portal forth I pass’d, 
(That parted the kingdoms of crag and dell,) 
Where a hanging portcullis of icicles fell 

Adown from the roof-cleft rent. 


Beside our path 
As are set by the fairies 

In emerald, moonlight bowers : 
I follow’d my guide of beauty rare 

O’er a fruited ’s expanse, 
Where fresh were the meadows and soft the air, 
Until we arrived at an outlet fair, 
*Twixt rocks o’er a magical lake that look, 
And there sweet Spring her farewell took ; 
And, light as a fading rainbow, threw 
Her mantle round her and withdrew 

At once from my wistful glance. 


Then came in his boat a hermit 

And ferried me o’er to a lovely isle, 
Its shores indented with cave and bay, 
And around its base did mermaids play. 
There, each front green with citron-trees, 
Uprose ten marble terraces, 


” 
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With a throne on top, and a lady there, 
Whom I knew by.the wealth of her golden hair, 
And the sunlight of her smile. 
She gave me a glance that seem’d to say, 
“‘ You see I’m a queen of pride and power !”” 
Bright Summer! O would it were mine to stay 


On the shores of this magical isle alway, 


To win e’en such proud smiles from thee ; 
To breathe thy fragrant breath, and see 
The soft-scented orange-blooms opening all, 
To catch the drops of light that fall 
Round thee in a ceaseless shower. aon 


THE DESERTERS. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR, 
BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART THE THIRD. 


Tue half-hour named by the king had ex- 
pired, within two minutes. The heutenant 
whose duty it was to superintend the imme- 
diate execution had placed himself on one 
side of his men, and raised his sword. 

“ Make ready !” 

A thrilling sound of the two files of sol- 
diers announced the instant obedience to 
this order. 

“ Take aim!” 

Another clanking sound, produced by 
another stir of the men. 

“ Srop!” said an old veteran. 

A general sensation announced the asto- 
nishment created by this bold interruption. 

“ Sire, may an old soldier, on the eve of 
battle, where he is going to- morrow to leave 
his body, perhaps, in your cause, ask a 

?’ 


“ Well, say on, old moustache !” 

“ Pardon one of these men—at least one.” 

“Good! Be it so! But how shall we 
select? Will you name him who is to die?” 

“ Sire, no. But let chance determine.” 

“ Good again!” said Frederick. 

“Have them brought to yonder rock, 
sire. Let them cast with this die, and he 
who throws the highest shall live and do 
you service in the field to-morrow.” 

“ Be it so!” said the monarch, who, as 
well as Napoleon, had a lurking love for his 
men above his officers. ‘ In mercy, and to 
shew how hard it is to punish even the 
guilty, I grant your request.” 

There was a great joy, but it was strangely 
mixed. The two poor men were brought 
forward. They were pale, and a glisten in 
their eyes shewed how near the been 
to d and how near they still were, but 
they walked forward firmly and calmly, 
and looked at each other. 

“‘ Shake hands, my friend!” said Karl. 
“‘ We are in a bad pass!” 

“True,” cried Adolphe, grasping the 
hand of his friend, “ But no ill-will.” 

‘“ None—not a shadow. On the contrary, 
I commend ‘to you, in case I lose, my poor 
family.” 
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“ And I the same.” 

“ One more embrace.” 

And again they folded each other in their 
arms and imprinted a kiss, which, in the 
continental countries, is not confined to 
women or to love, but is an expression of 
simple friendship descended from the times 
of Judas Iscariot. 

“ Now then!” said Karl. “Give me the 
die.” 

There was but one, and it was to be 
thrown with the hand. 

Kar! unhesitatingly threw. 

“ Five.” 

‘“ Give me,” said Adolphe. “ Ha—a five 

in!” 

“ Once more, my friend,” said Karl. 

“ Six!” said the king. “ You are saved !” 

Karl covered his face with his hard and 
brawny hands, partly in joy and partly in 
horror at the conviction that his friend was 
to die. 

In this opinion Adolphe apparently shared, 
for with a sudden pang of agony and de- 
spair, he cried— 

“ Then farewell life!” and hurled the die 
down against the rock with the force of the 
bitterest anguish. 

A burst of admiration broke from every 
lip, which almost instantly deepened into a 
delighted shout. 


The die had broken! Of the two parts 
one had turned up a siz, the other a one. 

“ Sire!” said the old soldier who had first 

roposed the arrangement, “ Karl your ma- 
jesty has already pardoned. Adolphe is free 
by the conditions of the trial.” 

“ Be it so—be it so!” said the king. 
They are free. Now, if there are any more 
deserters here, let them wait till to-morrow ! 
and if we do not beat the enemy — we'll all 
desert together ! f” 

The morning broke. The battle was 
fought. Victory with her brighter laurels 
crowned the brows of the conqueror of 
Europe. Karl and Adolphe fought till their 
conduct drew the attention of their com- 
manding officer, and each, by a desperate 
and brilliant feat, aided in turning the fate 
of this celebrated battle. 





The die was preserved, and is now shewn 
to travellers by the courteous keeper of the 
Kunst Cabinet, or cabinet of art, in the third 
story of the royal Schloss at Berlin. 


ROMAN NEWSPAPERS. 


THe Romans, though we are apt to over- 
look the fact, had registers of politics and 
intelligence, which were really not unlike 
our own newspapers in their contents, but 
immeasurably inferior in the mode of cir- 
culation. 
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The journals of the Senate and National 
Conventions long contained little more than 
entries resembling those in our collected 
acts of parliament. These furnished most 
of the materials from which, till 625, the 
Pontiffs compiled their annals; and there 
is also proof that, after the gy 9rd had 
extended its dominions, those official jour- 
nals were regularly copied and transmitted 
to public men living at a distance. But 
these sources were not enough. Every man 
abroad had his correspondents in Rome ; 
and when the task of collecting news be- 
came more difficult, several persons assumed 
newsmongering as a trade, taking, in short- 
hand, notes of the proceedings at public 
meetings, and selling copies of them as well 
as of the common gossip of the day, and the 
official journals: Julius Cesar, in 694, 
established a regular system for recording 
the deliberations both of the Senate and the 
Conventions, in a form much like our re- 
ports of parliamentary debates; and he 
allowed these accounts to be copied and 
freely circulated. Although Augustus 
stopped the publication of the reports, the 
restraint was soon afterwards withdrawn ; 
and even after their introduction by Julius, 
these and all other archives of the state 
were so unreservedly open to the public, 
and their contents were diffused in so many 
shapes, that we are often uncertain whe- 
ther the sources to which the Roman au- 
thors refer are these official reports, or the 
notes of professional short-hand writers, or, 
finally, those collections of common news 
that were handed about with the other 
pieces of information. 

But we are less curious to disentangle 
this confusion than to learn some of the 
subjects which were discussed in the news- 
journals. The accounts of the political 
debates embraced the acts and resolu- 
tions, the rescripts of the emperors, the 
reports of magistrates or committees, the 
names of the voters (like that of Thrasea 
Petus, whose silent dissent was watched 
with such eagerness by the provincials), 
the speeches, their reception, and the squab- 
bles of the debaters. Stray articles of law- 
intelligence seem to have found their way 
into these collections. There were likewise 
occasional notices extracted from the local 
registers of births, and announcements of 
marriages, divorces, deaths, and funerals, 
as also descriptions of new public buildings, 
shows of gladiators, and such ordinary 
themes. Julius Cesar, who read the news- 
sheet every morning, gave strict orders that 
Cicero’s witty sayings should be regularly 
added to the other current matter. The 
journals, too, like our own, were the recep- 
tacles for all tragical and marvellous oceur- 
rences; and Pliny derived from them many 
of the odd stories inserted in his Encyclo- 
pedia, among which the following may be 
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cited. The gazettes related that on the day 
when Cicero defended Milo there descended 
a shower of bricks; that under Augustus 
a burgher of Fesule walked to the Capitol 
in a procession formed by his own sixty- 
three descendants; that when a slave of 
the unfortunate Titus Sabinus had been ex- 
ecuted by Tiberius, his dog watched the 
corpse, carried food to its mouth, and, on 
its being thrown into the Tiber, swam after 
it and strove to bring it to land; and that 
in the reign of Claudius a phenix from 
Egypt was publicly exhibited in Rome; 
which last story, however, Pliny truly pro- 
nounces to be a manifest invention.—Mr. 
Spalding’s Italy and the Italian Islands. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF KING 
HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


Tuts long closed Library—how drear and vast 

Doth it now seem to him, who lonely stands 

Again where he hath stood in days long past, 

And stills his throbbing temples with his hands ; 

While ebbs his heart’s blood like the ebbing sands, 

An hourly monitor of fleeting day ; 

Now memory a dark-dyed roll expands, 

And shadowy forms throng round in dim array— 

He sternly seems to gaze, then waves those forms 
away. 


The last that paced this floor, her step was sad— 

Since then no mortal eyes have view’d the room, 

Where none durst go, save he companions had, 

To brave the terrors of the vaulted gloom ;— 

Since Lapy Evg.ins read those lines of doom 

The door is closed ;—wAy the old steward guess’d; 

There reigns the dreary silence of a tomb, 

The key was hoarded in an iron chest, 

And = eo take it thence save at his lord’s 
est. 


The tall black folios stand in awful range, 

Their heavy brazen clasps untouch'd would seem, 
Since she had dared unbid to gaze on strange 
And hidden secrets by the midnight gleam, 

For which in vain might tears of penance stream ; 
They could not cleanse her guilt or error hide— 
So may one hour with endless sorrow teem— 

Ah! fatal deed! ah! act of daring pride ! 

For a she dearly paid—the Lapy EvELINE 


The ponderous stand yet holds the iron pen 

She dipp’d in blood drawn from her lily arm, 

To work unholy spells, and sign agen 

The parchment scroll that wrought the powerful 


charm ; 
The while she grasp’d the cross to shield from 


arm ; 

Yet spells were said, and beads were told in vain ; 

‘The hour was come should fill her with alarm, 

When masses hymn’d in many a holy fane 

Should how to free her soul from that dark treason 
stain. 


Dread were the rumours of that awful time, 

And those that listen’d shudder’d as they heard ;— 

None knew the bosom’d secret of the crime, 

Or if ’twas known, ’twas but a passing word; 

None save the steward, he was strangely stirr’d, 

Thoughnaught he spake ;—his mind was ill at ease ; 

Sleepless he lay while the ill-boding bird 

Each dreary night shriek’d from themoaning trees— 

Then the old man would rise, and fall upon his 
knees. : 


And much he mused—for he had early known 
That his dread lord had got his lady’s heart ; 
He guess’d of one that she had loved alone— 
Oft had he seen her tears unbidden start, 


And thought how deep and hollow was the part 
That she must act—her heart was far away ;— 
Her maidens robed her form with comeliest art, 
And wreathed her hair with gems—yet day by day 
He saw her beauty pale, and fade at last away. 


yt ck nel te oe 

A broad gold ring—no jewel sparkl ere— 

But hid from sight, and g to a spring, 

Lay closed a ot ppm 3 of hair ;— 

His lord’s was dark—that lock was bright and fair; 

And oh! how deep a sigh her breast would rend ! 

How oft he overheard a mutter’d prayer! 

How oft to cloister’d walks her steps would tend ! 

While she in pensive mood her lonely way would 
wend. 


The portrait wore a smile—his lord a frown ; 

Albeit he knew not of her troubled breast— 

A strange, stern, silent man, with looks cast down, 

As one who ponder’d much in moody quest 

Of hidden lore ;—unmeet to be a guest 

In courtly halls, or guide a °s rein 

For lady fair in plume and silken vest : 

Oh! how thought he a lady’s love to gain, 

Or win her heart from one long since had cross’d 
the main. 


So was she told—reluctant to believe 

The hated tale—then gloom’d her bridal morn, 

Then came her task how daily to deceive, 

And feign a smile the while her heart was torn ; 

And known by none, she deem’d that ring was 
worn ; 

Her only joy the broider’d silks to frame 

As though the tapestry she would adorn, 

And twine with art the cipher of a name 

In many a secret knot secure from jealous blame. 


Then came an hour Iong pray’d for, when her lord 

Arm’d him for listed fields, and parting bade 

The watchful steward tend her at the board, 

And see that she no idle gallants had ; 

Sternly he spake, and mark’d her aspect sad, 

And how her vermeil colour faded fast— 

Then took his sword and rein’d bis courser glad — 

Forth from the ponderous drawbridge frowning 
9 


pase’d, 
Nor reck’d the blighting chill he on her heart had 
cast. 


Then sought she that dark room of gramarye— 

How her hand trembled as the page she turn’d— 

Ah! little thought she who was hovering nigh, 

Who watch’d with lowering look the lamp that 
hurn’d 

All in a pale, pellucid vase inurn’d ; 

The while she wrought in frantic haste the spell, 

And bought the knowledge better she had spurn’d, 

To seek if he she loved too long, too well, 

Yet lived to love again, or if through grief he fell. 


Priests say the Evil One had scantly power 

‘To work her harm save she herself had sped 

Her dark designs, and hurried on the hour 

That wrought confusion on her guilty head ; 

He whom'she mourn’d as far, or changed, or dead, 
Had lurk’d around unknown, and mark’d the day 
Her lord rode forth—and then with darkling tread 
He sought the secret stairs, led by the ray 

Of frantic love that did his steps betray. 


Startling she shrick’d, and fast her tears did flow, 

When at the lady’s feet Sirk WALTER knelt, 

And urged to flight—she faintly whisper’d, No ! 

Yet rose to flee !—then a stern grasp she felt, 

Then rung a scabbard in an iron belt, 

Then swept an arm bared from a sable stole— 

Her wedded lord’s !—full sure the blow he dealt — 

No priest was by to shrive the parting soul : 

Sir WALTER sigh’d her name—no bells for him 
might knoll. 


No sculptured tomb his bloody corse might hold, 
His murderer bore him forth, and darkly deep 
’Tis said a grave he scoop’d in festering mould 
At the lone staircase foot—hard by must weep 
The Lapy Eve.ine—vainly may she steep 

The niche with tears—nor prayer, nor pleading sigh 
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Avail—her dying vigil must she keep 
*Mured in the wall—that room is closed for aye, 
And there no foot may tread, no curious glance 
may pry. 
Strange = the sounds that down the gallery 
ss’d : 


Still hour by hour a faint and boding scream 
Rung on the startled ears, and horror cast 

On all that listen’d—some would say a gleam 
Did nightly through the mullion’d windows stream ; 
Though that dark lord long years hath been 


away, 
Still blackens there the broad and blood-stain’d 


beam ; 
For all a heavy penance must he pay, 
And roam on pilgrimage, a palmer gaunt and grey. 


REINELM. 


JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 
(Concluded from page 169.) 


Every Japanese beverage is drunk warm, 
water included. The natives hold them- 
selves so deeply indebted to the race of 
horned cattle for their services, and agri- 
cultural and other labour, that it would be 
an act of base and criminal ingratitude 
either to eat their flesh or to rob the young 
of their mother’s milk. The use of milk, in 
any form, is therefore unknown, or if known, 
prohibited in Japan. Poor gin and excel- 
lent corn-brandy are drunk; and there is 
a fermented red, juice from the grapes of 
wild vines; but it is not wine. We sus- 
pect that the same observation may be 
applied to much miscalled “wine” in 
ngland. 

A faithless wife is unknown in Japan. 
The minds of the women are as carefully 
cultivated as those ofthe men; and amongst 
the most admired authors, historians, mo- 
ralists, and poets, are found several female 
names.’ The Japanese ladies are lively and 
agreeable, and do the honours of their 
houses with grace and elegance. 

Education is rigidly attended to. The 
children of the poor are invariably sent 
to primary schools, where they learn to 
read and write, and acquire some know- 
ledge of the history of their own country ; 
and of this education not a day- labourer in 
Japan is destitute. The children of the 
higher classes are carefully taught morals 
and manners, good-breeding and etiquette ; 
a thorough knowledge of the almanac is 
important, since it would be as vulgarly 
disgraceful as it would be disastrous to 
marry, begin a journey, or take any other 
important step on an unlucky day. The 
children are very ill-dressed; lest fine 
clothes should excite admiration, and make 
the little folks vain. 

The bridal presents in Japan always in- 
clude a spinning-wheel, a loom, and the 
culinary implements requisite in a Japanese 
kitchen. The marriage ceremony consists 
in the prayers and benedictions of the 
priests, and a formal kindling of bridal 
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torches, the bride’s from the altar, the bride- 
groom’s from her’s ; after which, the pairare 
pronounced man and wife. 

Making presents is an important business 
in Japan: a knot of coloured paper is em- 
blematic of luck ; and every present, of the 
least or greatest value, is accompanied with 
a slice of dried, coarse fish, commemorative 
of the frugality of the early Japanese. Upon 
one festival day, everybody presents a cake 
to every friend and acquaintance. 

The Japanese are very ceremonious in 
their social intercourse. a visit, they do 
not begin conversation in earnest until tea 
and pipes are brought in: there is no “ will 
you take anything ?—rather not?” Here is 
another hint for the English. In conversa- 
tion, the Japanese are careful not to annoy 
their friends with complaints of private 
troubles or vexations; but, even under heavy 
afflictions they assume a cheerful counte- 
nance. One of the nuisances in English 
society is the fondness which most persons 
have for telling what the Japanese people 
conceal : scarcity of money, the misconduct 
of servants, and a run of ill-luck, are fa- 
vourite topics with the English; and their 
fondness for “ the weather” induced Shen- 
stone to say, ill-naturedly, that “a fine day” 
is the only sincerity in our. conversation, 
because no one is envied the enjoyment. 

A morning call in Japan ends by serving 
up, on a sheet of white paper, confectionary, 
or other dainties; the visitor carefully car- 
rying away what is not eaten. And this 
practice is so established a rule of Japanese 
good breeding, that, at grand dinners, the 
guests are expected to bring servants with 
baskets for the scraps. Only think of a 
great man returning from one of our city 
feasts with his carriage laden with baskets 
of fragments—a tureen of turtle here, a 
“begun” haunch of venison there, a turkey 
in the coach-top, and a fricandeau or a trifle 
in the pockets. A diner-out might, in this 
case, carry home his next day’s family 
dinner: though we are not told upon what 
scale the Japanese provide for their guests, 
who, perchance, have to carry away from 
a mean table a handful of rice and some 
stale, sticky sweetmeats. A lover of fish 
would fare well in Japan, where it answers 
to the English joint of meat ; venison is en- 
joyed, and so are all kinds of vegetables, 
sea-weed not excepted. At grand enter- 
tainments, the bills, legs, and claws of the 
poultry and game are gilt: there are seven 
or eight courses; but we are sorry to find 
that exhibition of the Japan china and 
lackered ware table-service is the chief ob- 
ject in giving a dinner. 

Tea, made in the ordinary way, or boiled 
in the tea-kettle, is drunk at all meals, and 
indeed, all day long, by all classes. But 
there is a more fashionable mode: a tea- 
spoonful of the finest tea, in powder, is put 
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into a bowl, boiling water is poured upon 
it, and the whole is whipped with split 
bamboo till it creams, which we take to be 
along time. This tea is served in very costly 
lackered bowls, with silken napkins, and is 
said to be very agreeable: it is only par- 
taken of in aroom adorned with a portrait of 
the philosopher and bonze Darina, its in- 
ventor, its patron kami, or saint. This is 
shadow for substance ; since any English 
washerwoman, with her ounce of “ dust” 
and a tin teapot would produce a much 
better drink; her patron saints, philoso- 
phers, and bonzes being Messrs. Twining 
or Antrobus. 

Cards and dice are prohibited at home in 
Japan ; though Yedo, like London, has its 
gaming-houses. Chess and draughts are 
great favourites. Another game seems ori- 
ginal. A puppet is floated in a vessel of 
water, round which the company stand 
playing the syamsie, and singing as the 
puppet moves. As it turns, penalties of sakee- 
drinking are imposed for wrong guesses ; 
and thus the men get drunk with sakee, 
and sober themselves with tea, as a few 
folks do elsewhere ; but the Japanese outsit 
us by repeating the two processes—sakee 
and tea, and tea and sakee, until they are 
carried away insensible. 

The Japanese are very fond of out-door 
parties, especially upon the lakes, rivers, 
and bays of the sea: in boats lit with co- 
loured paper lanterns, and with music and 
feasting, they will Aeep it up after noon, 
evening, and part of the night. Jugglers 
and urers, as Mr. Bunn says, “ lend their 
efficient aid” to these entertainments. Story- 
tellers (in the childish sense of the term) 
are also hired—not to tell romances, but all 
the gossip and scandal of the neighbour- 
hood ; and these story-tellers have a second 
and somewhat startling duty—“ to set an 
example of politeness and high-breeding, 
to improve the tone of society that requires 
their services. These several and not very 
homogeneous functions they are said to 
combine in a most extraordinary manner.” 
Such scandal-mongers are frequently hired 
to relieve the tedium of a sick room ; and, 
judging from the success of English nurses 
in this respect, the Japanese are not bad 
judges. 

But in Japan, as elsewhere, “last of all 
comes death.” When a man in office dies 
in debt his creditors receive his salary till 
the reversion of his place has been obtained 
for his son; which is, certainly, taking the 
benefit of the death—-not the Act. The 
first symptom of mourning is turning all 
the screens and sliding doors throughout 
the house topsy-turvy, and all garments 
inside out: friends come in prepared for 
the funeral; the grave is dug, like a well, 
and lined with cement, and the body is put 
into a tub-shaped coffin, which is enclosed 
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in an earthenware vessel of corresponding 
figure ; so that the deceased is buried on his 
feet. The mourning is pure white; the 
monuments are inscribed with red, black, 
or gold letters; and for half a century the 
children and grand-children of the deceased 
continue to make offerings at the tomb. 

We have but little room to speak of the 
Japanese laws. Justice is fairly adminis- 
tered, though torture is common: one spe- 
cies, in which a shirt of reeds, the criminal’s 
only garment, is set on fire, is esteemed so 
superlatively entertaining, from the suf- 
ferer’s contortions, that it is called “ the 
death dance.” The condemned criminal is 
conveyed on horseback to the place of exe- 
cution ; the executioner gives him a cup of 
sakee and other refreshment, which he 
shares with his friends; he is then seated 
upon a straw mat, between two heaps of 
sand, and his head is struck off with a 
sword. The severed head is next set upon 
a stake, with a placard announcing the 
crime: it is thus exposed for three days, 
after which the relations may bury as much 
of the corpse as the birds of prey have left. 
The excellence of an executioner is mea- 
sured by the number of wounds in torture 
—sixteen is said to be the maximum—that 
he can inflict without causing death. Upon 
these occasions, it is reported that the young 
nobles habitually lend the executioner their 
sword, as a trial of the edge and temper of 
the new blade. Some of the prisons are so 
frightful as to have a name unknown to 
“ears polite,” and applied in this country to 
houses of play, where a man is presumed 
to have a chance. , 

Two indigenous modes of measuring time 
are adopted in Japan: one by the burning 
of bodies of determinate magnitude, analo- 
gous to our Alfred’s candles; the other by 
a peculiar sort of clock, described by Fisher, 
not very intelligibly, to consist of a hori- 
zontal balance, with a weight at each end, 
moving backwards and forwards upon a 


pin. 

We conclude with a description of a clock 
—not its mechanism, unluckily—made in 
1826, and indicating more skill than taste. 
“ This clock is contained in a frame 3 feet 
high by 5 feet long, and presents a fair 
landscape at noon tide; plum and cherry 
trees in full blossom, with other plants, 
adorn the foreground. The background 
consists of a hill, from which falls a cas- 
cade, skilfully imitated in glass, that forms 
a softly-flowing river, first winding round 
rocks placed here and there, then running 
across the middle of the landscape, till lost 
in a wood of fir-trees. A golden sun hangs 
aloft in the sky, and, turning upon a pivot, 
indicates the striking of the hours. On the 
frame below, the twelve hours of the day and 
night are marked, where a slowly-creeping 
tortoise serves asa hand. A bird, perched 
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upon the branch of a plum-tree, by its song 
and the clapping of its wings announces 
the moment when the hour expires, and as 
the song ceases, a bell is heard to strike the 
hour; during which operation a mouse 
comes out of a grotto, and runs over the 
hill. ** * Every separate part was nicely 
executed; but the bird was too large for the 
tree, and the sun for the sky, while the 
mouse scaled the mountain in a moment of 
time.” 


CURIOUS RELICS, 
DISCOVERED AT WESTMINSTER. 


A Few days since, in digging for the foun- 
dation of the new Houses of Parliament, at 
Westminster, there were discovered the in- 
teresting antiquities represented in the an- 
nexed Engravings. Both objects were dug 
up facing the site of the chapel of St. Ste- 
phen, a few feet outside the old river-wall. 





The first article, a grotesque figure, was 
fouxd enclosed in an earthen pot, or vase, 
(unfortunately much broken,) with frag- 
ments of bones, and black river-mud; the 
vessel having been dug up from the clay, 
at about fifteen feet below the Trinity 
standard of the river. ‘The height of 
the pot appears to have been’ seven 
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inches, and its form resembling that of the 
common “ stone” water-pitcher of the pre- 
sent day, bulging at the centre, the diame- 
ter of which 1s five inches; and a portion 
of the original glaze remains on the exte- 
rior. The figure is represented in the En- 
graving, of its actual size: it is composed 
of a reddish clay, of an extremely fine tex- 
ture, and is worked all over, apparently in 
imitation of the feathers of a bird ; across the 
breast are two arms, roughly cut. The eye- 
balls are composed of round, finely polished, 
whitish pebbles, which give the heme an 
almost demoniacal expression. The back 
of the figure, in design, has no association 
with the animal form of the front; its outlines 
are extremely indistinct, but are, appa- 
rently, in heraldic compartments, in one 
of which is a shield; and at the right- 
hand upper termination is a rudely-formed 
crown.* 





The second object is a stone font, 23} 


inches in height, and 22 inches in dia- 
meter ; it is of octagonal form, the faces and 
mouldings being quite plain, with the angles 
generally sharp and perfect. Upon one 
side of the ledge, very near the basin, is a 
piece of lead, which, probably, once held the 
staple, or fastening, } which the covering 
was locked to the font.t The vessel was, 
it is presumed, supported by a central 
shaft, or base. It is formed of one block 
of stone, except at the lower moulding, 
which appears to have been fractured. The 
octagonal form of this font does not denote 
it to be of very early date. 

After our inspection of these relics, we 
were courteously permitted to view “ the 
works” of the new Houses of Parliament, 
which are progressing very satisfactorily, 
so as to do justice to Mr. Barry’s very 


* Upon the design of this figure, we shall be 
happy to receive elucidatory remarks from our 
numerous antiquarian le 

+ Fonts were formerly surmounted wy frame- 
work, which was occasionally locked to the ledge. 
One of the constitutions of Edmund, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, dated 1236, o; that baptismal 
fonts be kept under lock and key, for (fear of) sor- 
cery.—Johnson’s Eccics. Laws, 1236, sec. 9. 
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beautiful design. A considerable principal 
story of the portion of the eastern, or river 
front, is already constructed.. The “ first 
stone,” viz., that of the stupendous “ Queen’s 
Tower,” it is expected, will be laid, by Her 
Majesty, at the close of the present session 


of Parliament. 2 hh 


OLD LONDON. 


Tuere has recently been discovered a 
very curious Map of London, entitled Civi- 
tas Londinum, bearing date 1553 ; and from 
which the well-known reprint of London, 
preceding Pennant’s work, purporting to 
be London in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and printed a few years ago on a large scale 
by the Antiquarian Society, no doubt was 
taken; but this map has many particulars, 
names of places, &c., not mentioned in the 
more modern productions. The map here 
described is supposed to be unique. It is 
worthy of description, especially as it has 
just been brought to the hammer. It is 
about two yards long, and upwards of three- 
quarters of a yard wide. It has been en- 
graved on eight blocks of wood, and the 
paper is mounted on canvas. The style of 
execution requires no description to those 
who recollect either the map in Pennant’s 
London, or the reprint by the Antiquarian 
Society. It is in its earliest state, varying 
in several particulars from any one map of 
London mentioned by Mr. Ottley, in his ar- 
ticle on Ralph Aggas’s celebrated map in 
the “ Notice of Engravers.” There is enter- 
tained little doubt that this map, in its 
earliest state, was executed in the time of 
Henry VIIL, or Edward VI. But the pe- 
rusal of the map itself is curious. The title 
appears at the top, in large Roman letters— 
ivitas Londinum. The upper left corner 
is occupied with the royal arms, and the 
lower left corner with the following (rather 
extraordinary) printed information :— 

“ This ancient and famous city of London 
was founded by Brute the Trojan, in the year 
of the world 2832, and before the nativity of 
our Saviour Christ, 1130. So that since the 
first building it is2663 years. And afterwards 
was repaired and enlarged by King Lud; 
but at this present so flourisheth that it con- 
taineth in length from the east to the west 
about three English miles, from the north 
to the south, about two English miles. It 
is also so plentifully peopled, that it is di- 
vided into 122 parishes within the liberties, 
besides 16 parishes that are in the suburbs. 
It is planted on a very good soyle; for on 
the one side it is compassed with corne and 
pasture ground; and on the other side it is 
enclosed with the river of Thames, which 
not only aboundeth in all kind of fresh-wa- 
ter fish, but also is so navigable, that it as 
well bringeth abundance of commerce from 
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all parts ofthe world, as also conveyeth forth 
such commodities as the plentifulness of our 
country doth yield us, which both augments 
the fame thereof abroad, and also increaseth 
the riches thereof at home, so that as it is 
head and chief city of the whole realm, so 
it is likewise head and chief chamber of the 
whole realm, as well as for our outward as 
inward commodities. God prosper it at his 
pleasure. 1533.” 

In the upper right hand is the City shield, 
or arms; and in the lower corner the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


‘¢ New Troy my name; when first my fame begun 
By Trojan Brute: who then me placed here : 
On fruitfull soyle, where pleasant Thames doth 


run. 

Sith Lud, my Lord, my King and lover dear, 
Encreast my bounds: and London (far that rings 
Through regions large) he called then my name. 
How famous since (I stately seat of kings) 
Have flourish’d aye: let others that proclaim. 
And let me joy thus happy still to see 

This vertuous Peer my Soveraign to be.” 


Among places marked in this map that 
do not appear in other maps, even of later 
date, may be mentioned, “The Spitel Fyeld,” 
which appeared to be used by archers; 
“‘ Fynsburie Fyeld,” with “ Dogge’s House,” 
it being used for citizens to hunt in ; “ More 
Fyeld,” with marks as if used by clothiers; 
“The Banck,” by the sideof the river; “The 
Bolle Bayting” Theatre, (which is near the 
“Beare Bayting” House ;) “Black Fryers,” 
near to where the bridge now is; and on 
the opposite bank are houses and trees named 
“ Paris Garden.” This map was sold on 
Thursday, the 8th inst., and was purchased 
for the City library for 26/.— Times. 


A DRAMA OFF THE STAGE. 


TuE theatre of the Porte Saint Martin, in 
Paris, was crowded: pit, orchestra, and 
galleries were filled to suffocation. There 
shone the most brilliant dresses and the 
first society of Paris, for Mazurier was to 
take his departure the next day for Lon- 
don, it was the last time that year he was 
to perform in the Vampire Polichinelle. 
Since the morning, all the avenues to the 
theatre were filled with people, notwith- 
standing the torrents of rain that fell, for all 
Paris was desirous of seeing once more this 
marvellous living puppet, who could climb 
like a monkey, twist and turn like a snake, 
and crack cocoanuts on his forehead at the 
imminent risk of breaking his own head as 
well as the nut. 

The curtain was not yet drawn up, and 
each one was trying to kill. time after his 
own fashion. Some in the pit were hissing, 
beating time with their feet, and calling to 
each other from one end of the theatre to 
the other. The gods in the gallery were 
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imitating birds and cats, and those more 
peaceably inclined took advantage of the 
confusion to look at the pretty women 
through their eye-glasses, and to catch 
their glances in return. 

One box only was not full; it was occu- 
pied by a young man, who might have seen 
thirty summers, and whose mild and me- 
lancholy face shewed indifference to all 
that was passing around him. His dress 
was plain, but in good taste; his black 
cravat made more conspicuous a paleness, 
which, without any appearance of ill-health, 
gave a peculiar character to his physio- 
gnomy. The ladies appeared to look at this 
young man with interest, for doubtless he 
was unhappy, and his ailment seemed to be 
one of the heart. He perceived that he 
was exciting attention, and drew back- as 
far as he could in the box; he then took 
his eye-glass and looked anxiously to the 
right and left, after which he fell into a 
reverie. The first piece was ended; but 
neither the good singing of one performer, 
the false notes of all the others, nor the 
clapping and laughing, could rouse the 
pale unknown from his reflections, until a 
gentle tap at the door of his box made him 
start, and he hastily opened it. 

“Ah! good evening, my dear Alfred,” 
said a sweet, youthful voice; “you appear 
very much pre-occupied; is it with the 
piece? no, it cannot be, for I looked through 
the pane of glass before I knocked, and 
your back was turned to the actors.” 

“True, my charmer,” answered Alfred, 
while he pressed the ungloved hand of a 
fair and beautiful woman, who smiled on 
him most graciously, “this piece is very 
tiresome, and you are fortunate to arrive 
at the ending of it.” 

“What is it called ?” 

“Ah! I must acknowledge, my sweet 
Anna, that I was not paying any attention 
to it, and that I do not even know the 
name. I was thinking of you alone. But 
see how absent I am: I do not even inquire 
how you came. Is your mother indisposed, 
that she did not accompany you?” 

“Yes, she is not well, her head-ache had 
increased, and by the advice of my dear 
cousin the doctor (whom, by the bye, you do 
not like) my mother went to bed. As I 
did not wish to miss the play, and leave 
you all the evening téte-d-téte with two 
d persons, I begged Hippocrates to 
‘company me to my box before making 
his visits behind the curtain. But see, 
there he is on the stage ;—take your glass,— 
at the left, behind that tree. ite is looking 
at you.” 

“Yes, I see him,” said Alfred, rather dis- 
concerted; “why is he looking at us so 
intently ?” 

Here the curtain fell. 

“My dear friend, you are wrong, you 
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are unjust towards Hubert: what has he 
done to you? are you displeased that he 
gave me his arm to accompany me hither?” 

“Qh no, my dear Anna,” returned Alfred, 
“but I envy him: to tell the truth, I would 
rather have been your eavalier myself ; 
for that man who follows you every- 
where ——” : 

“ There, are you not going to be jealous?” 
interrupted the lady, with a malicious smile ; 
“you would have preferred my coming 
alone, perhaps, which I certainly should have 
done rather than not have kept my word. I 
am no longer a young girl, afraid -of her 
shadow ; a widow of twenty-five does not 
always need the arm of a man to escort 
her, and I should have gone alone to the 
opera without any scruple; but to the Porte 
Saint Martin—” 

A terrible noise in the pit drowned the 
voice of Madame Fleury; thefe was a 
cloud of dust and violent swearing and 
fighting ; five or six late comers were en- 
deavouring to get a place; they were de- 
termined to see Mazurier. 

“Qh, the horrible creatures!” cried Ma- 
dame Fleury; “look at them, Alfred, they 
will kill each other! What a low place!” 

“They certainly are very ill-bred, my 
sweet Anna; they run to the theatre like 
wolves to their pasture, not caring for the 
pretty eyes that are looking at them. For 
myself, I am not fond of the theatre, my 
dear Anna; and were it not for the ines- 
timable happiness of being near you, all 
those farces of the boulevards would appear 
to me very insipid, and I should not have 
come to swallow the dust these gentlemen 
are making.” 

“But you must try to like it, my dear, 
for I am so fond of the theatre; and vou, I 
hope, will be a good husband, and accom- 
pany me to see all the melo-dramas! I 
have the bad taste to like melo-dramas !” 

“ Well, I shall finish by liking them-also, - 
Anna; do you but say the word, all your 
desires, your least caprices (for all pretty 
women love some), shall be immediately 
gratified by me. Yes, you will make me 
like what I now hate.” 

“My cousin, for instance?” asked the 
pretty interlocutrice, while she took the hand 
of Alfred, who was trembling violently. 

“Oh, do not talk to me of that man,” 
continued he with an agitated voice, “for 
you will make me repent doing a good 
action: he is my most mortal enemy, and 
he loves you; he wishes to obliterate me 
from your heart, and there are no infamous 
means he will not employ to come to his 
end; no falsehoods he will not fabricate 
when my back is turned. But you do not 
believe all he says, do you? his tactics are 
too absurd; the envious scoundrel! he is 
tired of his passion for actresses, and he 
now makes pretensions to you.” 
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“Be calm! be calm, Alfred; we are ob- 
served; be reasonable, and do not weep 
like a child!” 

The pretty widow gently drew Alfred to 
the interior of the box, and laid her white 
hand on the shoulder of the young man, 
who exclaimed, 

“Pardon me, oh, my dear Anna, pardon 
me! Iam very guilty, but I love you! I 
am losing my reason. They want to sepa- 
rate us, to take you from my arms; you, 
my life—you, my angel! I love but one 
woman on earth—you, and you alone!” 

Alfred became so agitated, that Madame 
Fleury was obliged to draw the curtain of 
the box; fortunately, the noise drowned 
the sound of Alfred’s voice, and they were 
not noticed. The young widow held her 
lover’s cold hand in hers. 

“My friend, you know I am not un- 
grateful, and I love you as you love me. Let 
us not speak of Hubert; his falsehoods can 
have no effect on me.” 

“Oh, Hubert, Hubert, I regret having al- 
lowed him to live, when I might have ——” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Public Lyhibitions. 
EASTER NOVELTIES. 


THE appearance of the customary “ Maun- 
day” paragraph in the newspapers, served 
to remind us of the near approach of Easter. 
In the Times of the 7th instant appears an 
account of the ceremony at Whitehall, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, prefaced by 
these sensible remarks: “ In our time, we 
have but the shadow of the mumming left, 
but the charitable donations which closed 
the ancient exhibition, and formed the more 
substantial and better part of the perform- 
ance, still continue to be given. In these 
degenerate days, it has been thought that 
the rest of the spectacle would be more ho- 
noured in the breach than the observance. 
In many parts of Europe it is still kept up. 
The last performance by royalty in person 
was that of James II.” 

Good Friday is very unequally observed 
in the metropolis and its environs. Not 
many years since, the cries of “ One-a-penny 
Bun, two-a-penny Bun,” &c. re-echoed 
through the streets soon after daybreak : 
now, such melodies are “few and far ‘be- 
tween,” and the bun breakfast has become 
the quiet monopoly of the baker or confec- 
tioner. We confess that we miss these 
harbingers of the “ Good” day with a sha- 
dow of regret. No sooner is the breakfast 
despatched, than the wet morning news- 
paper is brought in, and breaks the holiness 
of the time. Its columns teem with adver- 
tisements of “Good Friday” amusements : 
steam-boats, on this day, make their first 
“excursions” of the season—to Herne Bay, 
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Margate, “and back :” above bridge, this 
is the first day of Cockney angling—at 
least, so we were told a week since at Sun- 
bury. Railway-trains run later than usual: 
in short, there is abundant encouragement 
for the holiday-makers. The chime of the 
several church-bells in the metropolis, how- 
ever, reminds you that Good Friday was 
once observed “as a day of extraordinary 
devotion ;” although the wet newspaper, 
with its every-day aspect, convinces you that 
the stream of busy life runs as strongly as 
ever. Between the sacred chime and the 
secular chronicle, rises a mistiness of mean- 
ing, to clear up which, you rise and go to 
your window, and thence, what do you see? 
—why, a scene that recals Sterne’s words: 
“I walked up gravely to the window in my 
dusty black coat, and looking through the 
glass, saw all the world in yellow, blue, and 

een, running at the ring of pleasure.” 
Still, the streets have not a Sunday aspect: 
the absence of heavy carts and wagons 
from the road-traffic implies a day of rest; 
but, the working-day dress, and the parure 
au seconde of the persons on the ¢rottoir, 
are anything but the characteristics of an 
English Sunday. Here and there, too, an 
open shop aids this effect: in some few 
cases, this peculiarity is referable to con- 
scientious scruples; but, in a far greater 
number of instances, it is a matter of con- 
venience—as cleansing and re-decorating 
shops, to save the loss of a day of business, 
Meanwhile, the holiday-folks swarm from 
the vast hive of London into its picturesque 
environs, and just contrive to escape from 
their cells of brick and mortar; but the 
seriously-disposed betake themselves to a 
more sacred observance of the day by 
prayer and abstinence. Such are the main 
features of an English Good Friday, which 
“all who run may read.” 

We will not stay to sketch Saturday, which 
somewhat resembles an intercalary day, in- 
serted to preserve the equation of time, or 
the better to enable us to prepare for the 
veritable holidays: it is, perhaps, the bu- 
siest day in the year with all caterers for 
public amusement. Easter-Day succeeds, 
with its observances spiritual and secular; 
and then the long-looked for Monday : thus, 
as Selden says: “ first we fast, and then we 
feast.” 

London is not, at present, so rife with 
exhibition novelties as at a corresponding 
period of former seasons. Easter, this yeat, 
falls about midway between the earliest and 
latest day upon which it can fall ; but Art, 
which contributes so liberally to our metro 
politan sights, is not yet full-blown—it is 
little beyond the bud. The National Gal- 
lery, by an excellent regulation, has been 
open throughout the week, except Saturday, 
and has been visited by thousands of per- 
sons who are every year becoming better 
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e, this enabled to appreciate the master-pieces of 
ng—at this choice collection; for, assuredly, the 
1t Sun- popular mind is fast rising to refined judg- 








menton works of high art. The Galleries 
















































































































































































gement of the British Institution and the Society of peared alive to the merits of the three 
of the British Artists of course present novelties, tableaux, which, as masterly specimens of 
s, how- but with the “shilling” embargo: though, scene-painting, have already become po- 
lay was we are glad to perceive that the large public pular. In passing through Pall-Mall, we 
rdinary schools are invited to view the latter gal- again admired the architectural magni- - 
rspaper, lery gratuitously, as at the last Exhibition. ficence of the Reform Club-house, the in- 
yout In a few days, the two Water-colour So- terior of which is now hastening to com- 
ongly as cieties will unmask their beauties, and at pletion: it is, altogether, a palatial struc- 
and the the close of the month, “the Exhibition,” ture, whether we regard it en masse, or in 
of mean- par excellence, will be added to the list; its rich and elaborate details; which few 
nd go to when, indeed, will be the high carnival time passengers fail to recognise. By the way, 
you see? of pos and sculpture. the York Column had a solitary visitor in 
s words he several amas belong to another grade its gallery, who, we hope, did not fail to 
yw in my of the pictorial art: such are the Panorama, estimate the admirable view of western Lon- 
ough the the Diorama, the Cosmorama, and the Kineo- don to be enjoyed from this elevation; 
blue, and rama. The two former Exhibitions have whence, too, can be best appreciated the 
leasure.” recently been described in our and classic contrivance of the Quadrant. He 
y aspect: are the most popular sights of their class. could scarcely fail to be struck with the 
| wagons Mr. Burford’s pictures of Acre and Damas- beautiful landscape-garden of St. James’s 
y of rest; cus present great contrariety of character— Park bursting into new life, and in its re- 
he parure ascene from the last war, and a city slum- feshing green turf resembling an oasis of 
e trottoir, bering in antiquity. In the Regent’s Park, recreation. 
stics of an the somewhat flaunting dioramic view of A short distance onward, in Pall Mall, 
re, too, an the last Coronation has been succeeded by is the Kineorama, a pictorial exhibition of 
some few a French Cathedral, of exquisite beauty: great merit, which has not yet been noticed 
le to con- ff the Grotto of the Nativity, too, from Ro- in our columns. It is shewn in the large 
ar greater berts’s sketch, is admirably picturesque, and apartment formerly occupied by the Ecca- 
ter of con- iarly fitted for dioramic effects, Pass- leobion, which, if we mistake not, has 
decorating fj mg on to the Colosseum, both the Panorama winged its way into the country. The 
of business. J of London and the Sculpture Gallery are room is fitted with striped drapery as a 
warm from ff ‘& statu quo; as are also the conservatory, tent; and the picture passes before the spec- 
picturesque the cottage, and the lake and mountain ators, in the manner of the scenic displays 
scape from fj senery. With our recollection of what in our pantomimes of late years. The prin- 
r; but the ff this fairy-land was in the spring of 1829, cipal artist is Mr. Charles Marshall, who 
selves to a § 0 Mr. Horner politely accompanying us describes the Kineorama as “a novel com- 
he day by § ‘throughout its labyrinthine embellishments, bination of the expansive Panorama and 
re the main —§ the place and its appurtenances are some- illusory Diorama effects.” the latter pro- 
iday, which fj what passé, and remind us that all that’s duced by powerful gas-lights. The whole 
fair must fade. Returning by Regent-street, surface of the painting is stated at upwards 
urday, which (in Easter-week shorn of its aristocratic of 10,000 square feet, representing a series 
lary day, in- beams,) we found several visitors at the of connected views of some of the principal 
1 of time, or ma, & contrivance which, being events of the late War in the East— Turkey, 
ypare for the theap and simple, many persons affect to Syria, and Egypt. Thus, the series com- 
aps, the bu- despise : “but,” as Dr. Arnott well ob- mences with Constantinople, and the Sultan 
| caterers for  *etves, they do not thereby shew their reviewing his troops; a Turkish Bazaar, 
ay succeeds, wisdom ; for to have made so perfect a and Cafe on the phorus; the Golden 
and secular; "epresentation of objects is one of the Horn and the Sultan’s State Barge. To 
fonday : thus, fj Sot sublime triumphs of art, whether we these succeed the Forts and Entrance of 
and then we gard the pictures drawn in such true Dardanelles, at Sunset, painted with extra- 
; perspective and colouring, or the lenses ordinary breadth and vigour. Next is Tri- 
so rife with | hich assist the eye in examining them.”* poli, with a Squall in the Mediterranean 
corresponding another dioramic effect ; which, on clearing 
pone, ere vigw, HOW range, Reyrouly with the Hastings and 
rliest radily any visual hint produces clear and strong Ne. y — prc 4 
tr but Art, ul . One ap, in thoCosmnennanh, Goahent. her boats, succeed: and then St. Jean 
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Quitting Regent-street, we next called 
at the Na; torama, in St. James’s- 
street, (described at page 216,) where the 
spectators in the darkened chamber ap- 


d’ Acre from the sea, at the moment of the 
We pass on to Alex- 
andria, and the Delta of the Nile, with the 


» Pyramids, &c., and thence to the Great 
up 


Square at Grand Cairo, with portraits of 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha, the mo- 
dern Egyptian Army, &c. To particularize 
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the most successful portions of this picture 
would occupy more space than we can 
= the drawing is generally , and 

colouring is devoid of that finery, or 
glare, which too often characterizes scene- 
painting. It is altogether a very pleasing 
and instructive Exhibition. 

In. crossin Piccadilly, we omitted to 
notice that Catlin’s Indian Gallery of 500 
Portraits, Landscapes, and Costumes, re- 
mains at the Egyptian Hall; where the 

igantic ‘Wig-wam, with hundreds of war 
implements and costumes, and paintings con- 
taining 3000 figures, and covering the walls 
of a room 106 feet in length,—continue to 
attract the more intellectual sight-seer, and 
especially such as take interest in the rare 
science of ethnography. 

The Polytechnic and Adelaide Galleries 
each presented a series of exhibitions, not 
only one but an epitome. Their variety is 
almost exhaustless; and we know of no 
greater treat for inquiring youth than by 
turns to imbibe the scientific truths of the 
lecture, and witness the ingenuity of the 
model and the exquisite finish of human 
art; whilst “children of a larger growth” 
may alike profit by these little rambles of 
inspection. 

he British Museum has had its quantum 
of visitors during the week ; it being, like 
the National Gallery, considerately opened 
to the public every day, except Saturday. 
It has, however, been observed that the 
number of visitors to the Museum in 1840, 
was less than in the three preceding years, 
although upwards of 9000 copies of the Sy- 
nopsis were sold in this period. We consider 
this falling-off is attributable to the many 
museums established in the metropolis and 
large provincial towns, which may render 
the British Museum comparatively less at- 
tractive. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral are scarcely sights of the season. It 
may, however, here be mentioned, that a 
motion by Mr. Hume in Parliament has 
been agreed to, for a Committee to inquire 
into the means of facilitating public inspec- 
tion of the monuments and works of art 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Ab- 
bey, and other national buildings, as well 
as “the best means for their protection.” 
Mr. Hume exemplified the wish of the 
people for such access by the fact that since 
the price of admission to the Tower of 
London had been lowered from 3s. to 6d., 
the visitors had increased from about 7,000 
to upwards of 95,000 persons. Mr. Mac- 
kinnon seconded the motion, and insisted 
especially on a more liberal system of ad- 
mission into cathedrals. With respect to 


Westminster Abbey, it would be an inde- 
scribable relief to him, in a summer even- 
ing, during some long, heavy speech in the 
House of Commons, to have the means of 
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wandering for awhile among the interest- 
ing monuments of that sacred edifice. He 
quoted Lord Bacon’s opinion, that the sight 
of sacred buildings and works encourages 
a religious feeling in the spectators. A 
small expense, perhaps 1000/. a year, would 
provide proper persons to keep order in all 
our cathedrals. Sir Robert Inglis did not 
think that artists would much improve their 
taste by studying the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey; and he feared that to 
make a church a scliool of art had a ten- 
dency to desecrate its character. The Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, it should not 
be forgotten, had already sacrificed no less 
than 1,400/. a year for the purpose of ren- 
dering the Abbey more accessible to the 
people. 

The suicidal celebrity of “ the Monument 
on Fish-street Hill,” has, we suspect, ended 
in unpopularity, and has led to a strange 
“ falling off” in the number of visitors; 
although we have heard this change attri- 
buted to the insecurity of the structure. 

The Tower has been literally hesieged 
by holiday folks. The Armory and Regalia 
are, of course, the main attractions ; but we 
suspect that Mr. Ainsworth’s popular ro- 
mance, by its admirably descriptive sketches 
of the old fortress, has led many hundred 
persons to go round about its walls, who 
would not otherwise have journeyed so far 
east. In his account of the Jewel Tower, 
for example, how cleverly has the romancist 
interwoven the past with the present; s0 
that whilst we are inspecting the Crown or- 
naments, the fine vaulted roof of the cham- 
ber reminds us of the lovely Anne Boleyn, 
“the ill-fated Jane,” the atrocious Blood, 
and “the venerable Talbot Edwards.” 

The Thames Tunnel being now com- 
pleted, under the entire breadth of the river, 
is a dry subject to. dilate on : if, however, 


the visitors have increased in the ratio of 


the safety, the company may now be cal- 
culated at the greatest number. By the 
way, the knighthood of the indefatigable 
engineer, Mr. Brunel, recently conferred 
by sa Majesty, has been. most laboriously 
earn 


In the progress to the Tunnel, every 
visitor must have been struck with the 
swarm of small steamers which stud the 
living stream from Chelsea to Woolwich, 
and make it anything but “the silent high- 
way.” All this facili ity of locomotion 
favours holiday-keeping by its economy of 
time and money ; and, instead o * getting 
to Greenwich” in a small, dirty, crow 
boat, by scores, folks are wafted thither in 
elegant steamers by thousands. 
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eanwhile, railways feed and cut up the daimnn 


country; calves and sheep are minced 


hashed by them with surprising celerity, 






and crossing the line is a greater peril by fiu..: 


land than by sea. Holiday-keepers are 20 











longer at the mercy of saucy stage-drivers ; 
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Pleasant Flattery.—Every house has its 
“ flattering” mirror; but how can we ex- 


which his play-bills tell us, “ is 
considered more adapted to the health, as 
well as conducive to the better appearance, of 
the audience, than gas!” Exquisite manage- 

Lvasion.—A distinguished modern Spa- 
nish General having sworn never to t 
against the French army, whether on foot 
or on horseback, evaded his pledge by 

against them at the battle 
of Rocroy, in a sedan-chair. 

Affectation of Indifference.— There has 
risen up, within memory, a habit, an affec- 
tation of indifference, if you like to call it 
so, to all things on this earth; which indif- 
ference is born of a corrupt and a degraded 
heart, and of sated and exhausted appetites. 
To a high mind, furnished with keen and 
vigorous faculties, nothing on earth can be 
indifferent ; for acuteness of perception, a 
quality which in its degree assimilates us to 
the Divine nature, weighs all distinctions. 
As God himself sees all the qualities of 
everything, whether minute or great, and 
gives them their due place, so the grander 
and more expansive the intellect may be, 
the more accurately it feels, perceives, and 
estimates the good or evil of each individual 
thing. The low and the base, the palled 
taste of luxury, the satiated sense of licen- 
tiousness, the callous heart of selfishness, 
the blunted sensibilities of lust, covetous- 
ness, gluttony, effeminacy, and idleness, take 
refuge in indifference, and call it to their 
aid, lest vanity, the weakest but the last 
point to become hardened in the heart of 
man, should be wounded. They take for 
their protection the shield of a false and 
tinsel wit, the answer of a sneer, the argu- 
ment of a supercilious look, and try to gloze 
over every thing, to themselves and others, 
with a contemptuous persiflage which con- 
founds all right and wrong.—James’s Corse 


Carlini.—This memorable mimic having 
called on a physician to complain of despe- 
rate dejection, received for answer, that, if 
to recover from it, he ought to 
go and laugh at Carlini! 

Pronunciation. — At some private thea- 
tricals, a gentleman corrected one of the 
amateurs who pronounced the word full like 
gull. The amateur complied with the hint 
on the night of performance ; but when he 


next met his corrector, at a public dinner, 


orate for the trains run till midnight for the con- 
He venience of those who can no longer walk. press our gratitude to the lessee of the 
sight All these means and appliances lead to a Haymarket theatre, who has lit his house 
rages subdivision of amusements, and few of the with wax, 
. A resorts in the environs of London are over- 
would crowded with visitors. This is an advan- 
in all tage to the public, which is likely to insure 
id not civility and comfort. ment! 
e their It would be hard to say in what propor- ; 
Weet- tion the visitors flocked to Greenwich and 
hat to Woolwich, Richmond and Hampton-Court, 
i 8 ten there to inhale the soft breezes of the sweet 
e Dean south. Greenwich Fair is fast verging toa takin g the field 
uld not stand-still ; and folks forsake its gaieties to 
no less watch the time-ball in the park, or stray 
of ren beneath its majestic trees. The season was 
> to the somewhat too early, and the weather too 
: chilling, for inbred Londoners to enjo 
onument alfresco amusements. Nevertheless, the 
t, ended ning of “the Hall” at Hampton-Court 
— Palace has attracted many extra hundreds 
Visitors; of visitors. We exhort the reader, in his 
ige attri: route, not to overlook Kingston-upon-Rail- 
— way, as a specimen of the towns which will 
besieged gradually rise upon the principal lines 
| Regalia throughout the ninghon. It is, at all times, 
3 but we interesting to watch these shiftings of the 
pular heat sand of life, these migrations and charac- 
p skete teristic changes of civilization, in its pro- 
— gress to the highest convenience. 
valls, W rning to the metropolis, we found, 
yed so with two or three exceptions, every theatre 
el Tower, open ; So that with their one thousand and one 
romancist # stractions, the home holiday-keeper could 
resent; % Bf sarcely have lacked entertainment. 
Crown of- If anticipation be allowable, we may 
the cham- @f nention that a motion is about to be made 
ne Boley®, 1) the Queen, to cause the whole of the 
pus Blood, Regent’s Park to be opened to the public— 
ards. a consummation which Dr. Kitchiner con- 
now cow jf tended for many years ago; observing that 
f the rivet, ft it was unjustifiable to shut out Mr. Bull for 
f, wee the benefit of pasture. We have likewise, 
the ratio ia prospectu, an open Park for eastern Lon- 
iow be the § %%—1 the vicinity of Limehouse. For the 
r. By cnsolation and encouragement of Cockney 
nd erred ‘xcursionists, we notice that Fulham-bridge ‘it Eoae 
y confer [|tabout to be improved by two additional ‘ 
laborious'y # wches, each forty feet span ; the shoals near 
the bridge are likewise to be “dred 
ep o a tway,” so as tosmooth this “highway” to he manned 
ch stud the aquatic fame. 
» Woolwich, 
gece Che Gatherer. 
; economy of F Costly Celebration.— Among the claims in 
_ of “ge abankruptcy case, a few days since, was a 
irty, crow0e® Bcharge of 751. “ for roasting a bullock, on 
jed thither 9 Bike nuptials of her Majesty, ” and a further 
. fum of “102 for salt and pepper.” The 









t was heard to remark, that he 


buld not forget the laying of the cloths 


























fasion. 





knives and forks for the spread on that _piill (which 


he cried out to him, “ You were wrong 
about that word after all; I have found it 
in poetry, my boy. Hudibras has it; and 
I am right; for he has made it rhyme to 

the amateur also, of -course, 
pronounced short, like gull.) 
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Death of an old Amazon.— Died at 
Carpentier, in France, Mademoiselle de 
Bertigne, who for nearly twenty-two years 
was seen at Brives and its neighbourhood 
dressed. in male attire. This lady was a 
natural child of the Duke of Brunswick, 
held a Colonel’s commission in his regi- 
ment, and was, for her acts of courage, in- 
vested with several orders. She could speak 
with facility seven or eight languages.— 
Spectator. 

Paintings and Palings.—A farmer being 
told that the price of an Italian landscape 
he admired was fifty guineas, was asto- 
nished, and asked the artist if that sort of 
paint was “ partiklarly dear ;” for, said he, 
“ Pve painted all my front palings for fifty 
shillings.” 

‘Advertiai Oddities.—We see advertised 
for sale, “ the prettiest punt in England. 
Two men can her, a child can pull 
her, and she is the safest thing imaginable.” 
Accomplished punt! In the same news- 
paper with the above, appears for sale, 
“A very neat one-horse hearse, with a 
phaeton body to shift for pleasure.” —“ Est 
facilis. descensus,” &c. A cab phaeton “is 
adapted for one or two horses, will contain 
four inside,.and made in the best manner 
for India.” Another phaeton has “a turan- 
over seat,.with an extra back and rail for 
ease and security.” . The easiest chairs are 
those which “require no rack, catch, or 
spring.” A chamber-servant wants the 
“ charge of one set, on the premises or not.” 
Next is the equivocal term, “Baby and 
ready-made linen warehouses.” A gentle- 
man advertising for a house, prefers “ Kent 
and Surrey.” Another, wanting part of a 
house, says, “ None need apply with a fa- 
mily of young children :” oh, the anti-Ops ! 
A pony is “remarkably fast, and very 
handsome,” as handsome folks generally 
are. A charger is the property of an officer 
“‘who has ridden him as such.” A clerk 
“has a perfect knowledge of accounts with 
unexceptionable references,” &c. A young 
man wishes “to place himself out for a time 
in an office.” Another would “ assist in a 
public institution, or in any light empley- 
ment.” There is wanted a young lady, 
“ who has been educated in France, to su- 
perintend the: French department !”—which 
of the departments:of France is not stated. 
A person formerly living in “ Ropemaker- 
street,” may hear of “something to her ad- 
vantage.” A teacher “of high attainments” 
“ can be very highly recommended.” An 
elderly person wants board, lodging, fire, 
and washing, for 30/, per annum. Want 
situations, “ a man and his wife, age 43 ;”—a 
young couple. “ Diamond pin stopped ;”— 
any person describing, &c. “may see it.” 
“ A sober widower, of character,” 
“wants a steady situation.” These are but 
a few specimens from one day’s newspaper. 
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Longevity in Russia.—Few of the marvels 
in print are more to be suspected than the 
stories of longevity. Here is an exposé of 
this clever fraud. The average duration of 
human life in Bessarabia has long puzzled 
all the statistical societies in Europe; but 


the problem will be easily solved, when the’ 


contrivance of the civil authorities to in- 
crease the numbers within their municipal 
jurisdiction is understood. A refugee ap- 
pears, and prays to be enrolled as a citizen 
of the town. He is at first told, “ That is 
not a matter of course, friend ; you have no 
passport, too; but wait awhile, and we will 
see what can be done for you.” The re- 
fugee waits until one of the community 
dies, and then he is summoned to appear 
again before the Red Table, in the magis- 
terial office. Now the business proceeds 
thus :—“ What is your name?” “ Ivan 
Gritshow.” “ What age?” “ Twenty-five.” 
“ Well, young man, attend to what I am 
going to say—Mitrophan Kalenko died 
yesterday, aged 50; if you wish to bea 
citizen, you must take upon yourself his 
name and his age; then we will allow you 
to be substituted for him, and will give you 
his certificate and other documents.” Ivan 
Gritshow joyfully consents, and becomes 
all at once a table citizen of a very 
respectable age. The departed Mitro- 
phan still lives, under this metamorphosis, 
on the civil register; and, probably, after 
two or three renewals of his existence, dies 
at the patriarchal age of 150! We need, 
therefore, no longer marvel at the frequent 
accounts of. deaths in Russia of persons 
exceeding 100 years of age.— German 
Paper: Times, abridged. 
A Knowing Lad.— A little schoolboy, 
having been sentenced to be birched for 
some offence, requested as a favour, that he 
should not be punished until he had eaten 
his evening meal of bread and milk. This 
having been consented to, the young culprit 
declared that he did not mean to eat any 
that evening, and contended therefore, that 
the punishment must accordingly be post 
poned until he: should think proper to eat 
*the said bread and milk. He acted like the 
Trish gentleman, whose slumbers being dis- 
turbed by the call of another gentleman 
who had come to administer a horse-whip- 
ping, he asked him whether he meant to be 
so unmanly as to flog him while in bed. 
“ Certainly not,” was the visitor’s reply. 
“ Well, then,” rejoined the other, quietly 
rolling himself up very snugly in the bed- 
clothes, ‘“ you may wait as long as you 
please, but hang me if I'll get up while 
you're in the house.” J. i. F. 
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